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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 

NOTES. 

AT HOME. 
OnLy a small audience assembled in St. 
James’s Hall, London, for the last con- 
cert of the autumn series. Who could 
have expected anything better? The fog 
chokes alike the just and the unjust; those 
who hear with their ears, and those who hear 
with their eyes; those who attend concerts 
because it is “the proper thing,” and those 
whom enthusiasm compels against all risks, 
Only the last-named class, we may assume, 
listened to the familiar strains of Beethoven 
and Wagner as the magic wand of the great 
conductor evoked them from the dimly-seen 
orchestra. They had their reward in fine 
performances of the immortal Seventh Sym- 
phony, of the “ Meistersinger ”’ overture, the 





“Good Friday Music,” the “Ein Faust 
Ouverture,” and a “ Nibelungen ” selection. 
It is utterly needless to tell how these now 
somewhat hackneyed works were rendered 
under Dr. Richter, who has conducted them 
so many times in the same hall, and before 
the same audience. Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasia in F somehow got into the pro- 
gramme, and its characteristic themes hit 
the audience hard, carrying off, as far as 
applause goes, the honours of the evening. 
At the Steinway Hall recently a very 
successful concert was given by the Chaplin 
Trio in aid of the St. John’s Foundation 
School for Sons of the Clergy, Leatherhead. 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Trioin G minor (Op. 
110) was placed at the head of the pro- 
gramme, and the four melodious movements 
were interpreted by the clever lady instru- 
mentalists with pleasing warmth of expres- 
sion. Equally intelligent and effective was 
their performance of Eduard Schiitt’s piano- 
forte Trio in C minor (Op. 27), a work con- 
taining much elegant and refined music, and 
so transparently clear and straightforward 
that those among the audience who made its 
acquaintance for the first time yesterda 
could have experienced no difficulty in fol. 
lowing the composer's ideas at any point on 
the journey. Specially thoughtful and 
attractive was the rendering of the tender 
and expressive Andante Tranquillo, perhaps 
the most engaging of the four movements. 
For her pianoforte solos Miss Nellie Chaplin 
selected light and fanciful pieces by Chris- 
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tian Sinding, Grieg, and Ole Olsen, and 
playing them well was asked to repeat the 
fluttering ‘‘ Papillons” from the pen of the 
composer last mentioned. Miss Kate Chap- 
lin handled the Adagio from Spohr's ninth 
Violin Concerto in artistic fashion, and Miss 
Mabel Chaplin, the 'cellist, gave a neat per- 
formance of Boéllmann’s “ Variations Sym- 
phoniques.”” The vocalist was Mr. Meurig 
James, who delivered Mr. William Wallace’s 
stirring ‘ Freebooter’’ songs with fine energy 
and decision. 

“The Broken Melody” will be revived at 
the Princess’s Theatre for one hundred 
performances only, Mr. Van Biene’s engage- 
ments not allowing of a longer run. 


Mr. Arthur Chappells farewell concert, 
for which M. Paderewski has promised to 
come expressly to London, has_ been 
definitely fixed to take place at the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 18th. 

The first of three chamber concerts was 
given at the above hall by the Kruse String 
Quartet. The members of the Quartet con- 
sist of Herr Johann Kruse, Mr. Charles 
Schilsky, M. A. E. Férir, and Mr. Herbert 
Walenn. They play with great precision 
and unanimity of feeling. The programme 
was decidedly attractive, and included a 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 11, by Eugen D’Albert, 
a Sonata for piano and violin in the same 
key, Op. 18, by Richard Strauss, and Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in A major, Op. 41, No. 3. 
D’Albert’s Quartet is a highly interesting 
work, clearly written, with broad melodic 
outlines, and free from the complexities that 
abound in certain works of the neo-classical 
German school. A delightful Allegro Vivace, 
played con sordini, and a really beautiful 
Adagio in which the violin sings a passionate 
melody, are, perhaps, the best sections of 





the Quartet, which deserves to be frequently . 


heard. Richard Strauss’s violin Sonata is 
somewhat disappointing. It is, of course, 
cleverly written, but does not show much 
individuality. The composer, who in his 
orchestral works is somewhat of an outrancier, 
has subdued his style in the present instance 
and has written soberly and in a rather dull 
fashion. Of the three movements the opening 
Allegro is the one which strikes us the most, 
but there are some pleasing passages in the 
Andante. The Sonata can, however, scarcely 
be ranked with the best modern exampkes of 
the kind by Raff, Brahms, Goldmark, Grieg, 
Franck, Fauré, Saint-Saéns and Sjigren. 
Why, by the way, is Goldmark’s fine Sonata 


in D major so seldom heard?  Richar 
Strauss’s work was played with precisi DY. MIS 
Herr Kruse and Mr. Isidor Cohn. See ve \ 














The next concerts will take place on No- 
vember 22 and December to. 


On October 29th at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s auction rooms, Leicester Square, 
a fine violin by Nicolaus Amati, 1658, sold 
for £51, and an Italian violoncello attributed 
to Antonius Stradivari, Cremona, with bow 
by Francois Tourte for £50. 


As Mr. Auguste van Biene, the well-known 
‘cellist and actor, was playing in ‘ The 
Broken Melody” his manager brought him a 
sum of gold just before he was going on the 
stage, which Mr. van Biene slipped into his 
pocket. As the poor musician in the first 
act, Mr. van Biene has to pull out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe away his tears. On this 
night the actor spoke with his customary 
emotion the lines, “I am penniless; I have 
not enough money to give my dear wife the 
bare necessities of life.” Thereupon he pulled 
out his handkerchief, and the sovereigns were 
scattered all over the stage. The audience, 
naturally, roared. This was an accident 
which may be excused in an actor-manager 
on tour; but the lady who will wear dia- 
monds while the part demands rags and 
dialogue about starvation cannot be tolerated 
with such leniency. Yet this terrible anomaly 
is seen almost weekly. 


Kubelik’s only appearance before his de- 
parture for America will take place on Tues- 
day afternoon, Nov. 1gth, at the Queen’s 
Hall. 


Miss Jessie Shay has been engaged by 
Mr. Daniel Frohman to accompany Jan 
Kubelik on his American tour. The first 
concert will take place in Carnegie Hall 


. on Dec. 2nd. 


Mr. D. F. Tovey announces four concerts 
on Nov. 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th, all to 
be given at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
afternoons, except the first, which will take 
place in the evening. 


Mr. Carl Armbruster embarked on an 
extended lecture tour (in America) on the 
life and works of Richard Wagner and other 
noted composers, opening in Boston on the 
15th inst. He will visit the principal cities 
throughout the United States. 


Arrangements have been made for Sousa 
to give twelve evening concerts at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and the same number of 
morning performances at the Empire, which 
will commence about the end of November. 
It is reported that during the Sousa concerts 
at the Empire smoking will not be permitted 
in the auditorium. What will the habitués of 
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ABROAD. 


An interesting history attaches to a violin 
which has just found its way into the museum 
at Bergen, the native place of the celebrated 
player Ole Bull, thanks to the generosity of 
his widow. It is said to be the work of 
Gasparo de Salo, richly ornamented by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and to bear the date 1532. 
It was bought for 3,000 ducats by Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, and was presented to the 
museum at Innspruck, whence it was looted 
by one of the soldiers of Bonaparte, and was 
sold to a Viennese banker named Rehaczatt, 
a well-known collector, who, in 1830, declined 
to sell it to Ole Bull, but ultimately be- 
queathed it to him. The violinist used it on 
all his tours until the time of his death, 
which’ occurred Aug. 17, 1880, in his 71st 
year. 

After one of the most extensive concert 
tours ever undertaken by an artist of distinc- 
tion through Australia, New Zealand, and 
Honolulu, M. Jean Gérardy, the Belgian 
cellist, has returned to America. In all M. 
Gérardy gave forty-two concerts, eighteen of 
which were in New Zealand. His success 
has led to an arrangement to return to 
the Antipodes next summer. 

The house in Hamburg in which Men- 
delssohn was born, now a public-house and 
a sausage shop, is to be sold and probably 
given over to the housebreaker. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Glasgow.—A public meeting of the Choral and 
Orchestral Union of Glasgow, and others inter- 
ested in the forthcoming series of concerts, was 
held on the 17th October, when the concert pros- 
pectus for the coming season was submitted, 
showing that the engagement of the orchestra 
will extend over a period of twelve weeks—from 
Monday, 25th November, till Saturday, 15th 
February, and the Tuesday subscription series 
will include fourteen concerts (nine orchestral, 
four choral, and one choral-orchestral). There 
will also be a series of twelve Saturday popular 
orchestral concerts. Dr. Cowen has been re- 
engaged as orchestral conductor. In his absence, 
on account of other engagements, Mr. Maurice 
Sons will conduct three concerts (two Tuesday 
and one Saturday). Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has 
accepted the committee’s invitation to conduct 
the performance of his own choral work on 4th 
February. The other choral works will be 
directed as usual by Mr. Joseph Bradley. 

The Glasgow music lovers are delighted with 
the success of the Scottish Orchestra at the Ex- 
hibition, as it proved equal to all, and superior to 
many, of the bands which have attempted music 
of the highest class. Dr. Cowen and Mr. Sons 
have conducted concerts which included Beet- 
hoven’s, Haydn’s, and other standard symphonies, 


| 
| 








as well as familiar works by Weber, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Delibes, Thomas, Edward German 
and Auber. When the Scottish Orchestra opens 
the season, on the 26th proximo, it will, after 
having given forty-eight performances at the Ex- 
hibition, come to its task in an unprecedented 
state of efficiency. Oa the date referred to Dr. 
Cowen’s programme will include Beethoven's 
‘* Coriolan” Overture, the Prelude and Finale of 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” the Air with the Variations 
from Tschaikowsky’s Suite, No. 3, and Schu- 
mann’s D minor Symphony. Signor Busoni takes 
part in Liszt’s Concerto tor piano and orchestra 
in E flat (No. 1).—M. Sousa’s American Band, 
and our own Military Bands are mentioned else- 
where. 





Dublin.—Concerts on a big scale have not yet 
begun to flutter Irish musical circles, but re- 
hearsals for the resuscitated Dublin Musical 
Society are in progress, and Dr. Culwick and Mr. 
Seymour, Mus. Bac., are working up the Orpheus 
and Giee Singers respectively, The Orchestral 
Society's fate is still in abeyance, no prospect of 
£900 a year for its support being at present 
visible on the musical horizon. It has, however, 
been decided to give six concerts this season, 
Signor Esposito and the members of the band 
having promised to give their services for two 
concerts if sufficient funds to pay them are not 
forthcoming. 





Brighouse.—The local concert season com- 
menced very auspiciously on 8th October, on the 
occasion of the first concert of the season of the 
Brighouse Permanent Orchestral Society. A 
well-selected and varied programme of vocal and 
instrumental pieces were gone through in a most 
creditable manner. Master Horace Beevers 
was the solo violinist, and the full band of the 
society (numbering forty-seven performers), with 
Mr. H. Field as leader and Mr. Hanson Haley as 
conductor, rendered a number of selections in a 
praiseworthy manner. 





Blackburn.—The Blackburn Orchestral Society 
has entered into the winter session’s work with 
great zest, and rehearsals are now in full swing. 
The conductor (Mr. E. Peretz), however, regrets 
that a largely populated district like Blackburn, 
and the immediate suburbs, cannot produce a 
satisfactory supply of bass players; also it was 
strange to have to state the fact that there are 
no French horn players at all, and no second 
bassoon players. Notwithstanding the important 
deficiencies mentioned, it is, nevertheless, a 
matter of very great satisfaction that the orches- 
tra is as complete as it is, for though not perfect, 
the composition of the band might easily have 
been more incomplete. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Northumberland Orchestral So- 
ciety was held at Lovaine Hall, Newcastle, on 
7th October. Mr. A. Hirschman presided, and, 
in moving the adoption of the report—which 
stated that the practice meetings had been nu- 
merously atteaded, and that the concert in April 
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proved a great success—said that they unfortu- 
nately had a balance on the wrong side. The 
only way in which that could be avoided was by 
inducing all to secure more hon. members. The 
item for ‘*‘ Expenses of Concert,” £52 18s., might 
strike them as being excessive. It was not all 
spent over the concert, but it was spent in order 
to make the concert a success. If they got more 
money they would even make it more attractive 
still this year. Lieutenant-Colunel Haynes 
seconded, and the report was adopted. Officers 
for the year were afterwards selected, and the 
first practice was held. 





Harrogate.—The season concerts close, accord- 
ing to present arrangements, on the 2nd of No- 
vember; but is it not possible for the Corporation 
to provide the town with a winter orchestra? 
This is not the first time this question has been 
mooted, but seeing what has been done at 
Bournemouth, Eastbourne, aad elsewhere in this 
direction, there is a new and louder call for a 
permaneat Municipal Orchestra. 





Carlisle.-—The Choral Society began work for 
the season cn October 4th, when Spohr’s ‘* Last 
Judgment ” was put in rehearsal, for performance 
at Christmas, in conjunction with a miscellaneous 
second part. For almost the first time since the 
society was formed, in 1854, Mr. William Metcalfe 
was not in the conductor’s chair, having been 
compelled, by failing health, to resign the post 
which he has held so long and so honourably. 
The society has chosen for its new conductor, 
Mr. Henry Henderson, Mus. Bac., who has for 
some years done good service in the cause of 
music as conductor of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society, which will still remain under his baton, 
their first concert being fixed for December 19th. 





Lewestoft.—The second annual smoking con- 
cert of Mr. Ivimey’s military band, was held at 
the Harbour Hotel at the close of the season, Mr. 
{vimey being in the chair. The smoker opened 
with an overture by Mr. Harrison, followed by 
Mr. Barrow witb a splendid violin solo. Messrs. 
Georges and Gladney contributed a clarionet 
duet in grand style. After a few more items had 
been gone through, a presentation was made to 
Mr. Ivimey by the band of a silver matchbox, 
beautifully engraved, the inscription being :— 
‘‘ Presented to Mr. Ivimey by the Pier Military 
Band, Lowestoft, 1go1.’’ The presentation was 
made by Mr. Georges with a few appropriate re- 
marks, and Mr. Ivimey expressed his thanks in a 
brief speech. There was also a presentation ofa 
silver-mounted walking stick to Mr. McGill, in 
acknowledgment of his services as organiser of 
the various band sports which have been held 
during the season. 


Huddersfield.—The first of this season’s concerts 
was given by the Huddersfield Philharmoric 
Society at the Town Hail, on 12th October. The 
band numbered seventy performers, and, under 
the direction of Mr. J. E. Ibeson, went through 
@ programme containing a judicious blend of 
light and more purposeful compositions. The 
most conspicuous illustration of the quality of 











the orchestra was given in the playing of the 
Andante and Minuetto from Mozart's E flat Sym- 
phony and Weber's “ Der Freischitz ” overture. 
Mr. A, W. Kaye played the violin solo in Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in G minor (Op. 26.) 





Liverpool._—The Liverpool Orchestral Society’s 
season was successfully inaugurated on Saturday 
evening, 19th October, by a ladies’ concert in the 
Philharmonic Halli. This was a musical event of 
considerable importance, inasmuch as it served 
for the introduction of two recently composed 
military marches by that distinguished young 
musician, Dr. Edward Elgar, who himself at- 
tended to conduct their first performance. The 
marches, which bear the title of “Pomp” and 
“Circumstance,” are the first two of an intended 
series of six, which Dr. Elgarintends to besuitable 
alike for marching purposes—as so many so-called 
marches are certainly not—or for the concert 
room. They are scored for full orchestra, and 
there is nothing whatever of the conventional 
march about them. Both are written in Dr. 
Elgar’s best style, the themes being vigorously 
and effectively treated, the honours being fully 
shared among all sections of the orchestra, and 
the whole instrumental force being employed 
with the most impressive results. At the con- 
clusion of the performance the audience broke 
into an enthusiastic outburst of applause, and Dr. 
Elgar was recailed to the platform again and 
again. Mr. Rodewald conducted the remainder 
of the programme, the instrumental items of 
which were Beethoven’s C minor pianoforte Con- 
certo (with Mr. Leonard Borwick as the soloist), 
Glazounov’s fifth Symphony, and the arrange- 
ment by Berlioz of Weber's “Invitation to the 
Waltz.” All were superbly played, and, needless 
to say, the interpretation of the Concerto, with 
such a brilliant executant at the solo instrument, 
was one of quite exceptional excellence. 

Swansea.—Mme. Hannah Jones’ complimentary 
concert was given in the Albert Hall, Swansea, 


‘on October 24th. Theartists were Mme. Hannah 


Jones, Miss Gertrude Hughes, Mr. Thomas 
Thomas, and Mr. Watkin Mills, who acquitted 
themselves admirably ; while Miss Eilen Borwick 
gave recitations, Mr. Merlin Morgan played the 
piano and M. Henri Verbrugghen gave violin 
solos. 

Leeds.—An interesting ceremony was carried 
out in the Civil Court of the Town Hall, Leeds, 
during the Festival, when Dr. Joachim was pre- 
sented with a large silver salver and a silver 
inkstand, subscribed for by the members of the 
Festival Executive and others. The court was 
crowded, though the intention to make the pre- 
sentation had not been publicly announced. The 
Lord Mayor (Aldn. F. W. Lawson), Dr. Stanford, 
Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Elgar and several of the 
vocal principals were amongst those in attend- 
ance. The presentation was made by Dr. Stan- 
ford, who said the salver bore the inscription :-— 
“Amato Amabile J. J. Dederunt Amantes,” 
which might be translated “ To the loved and 
loveable J. J. (and they all knew who‘ J, J.’ was) 
those who love him have given this.” 




















Dr. Joachim, who was warmly received and 
evidently deeply moved, said his friends had 
quite taken him by surprise. “I do not know 
how to account for all the love shown to me,” he 
went on, “‘ except that you recognize I am one of 
you, trying, like you, to do my best. I shall be 
very happy to think I have succeeded, and in 
future I shall stiil keep trying.” Thanking all 
for the tokens of esteem he had received, Dr, 
Joachim added, “I can assure you it is most 
cheering to know that old age has its joys as well 
as its disadvantages. I hope I may be spared to 
further join in your good work, my dear friends, 
and colleagues.” 


Enthusiast writes from Grimsby; * Please 
excuse me for taking up your valuable time and 
space, but I thought it might be interesting to 
yourself and numerous subscribers to know that 
there is a splendid specimen of an old Italian 
violin by that famous maker J. C. Fricker, of the 
old Cremonese School, and dating as far back 
as 1722. The instrument is in excellent con- 
dition, and is now tu be seen in the window of 
Mr. Rushton, pianoforte manufacturer, Clee- 
thorpe-road. No doubt it will be interesting to 
some of our local musical enthusiasts to know 
that we have such a grand old masterpiece in the 
town of Grimsby. 





HUMBLE FIDDLERS AND FORGOTTEN 
FIDDLE MAKERS. 
By Fiddle Fancier. 
(Continned from Page 178). 


IV.—IANTO’R GARTH, THE BaLLap FIDDLER. 
Evan Davies, known throughout Glamorgan- 
shire as Ianto’r Garth, was born early in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and 
died in 1828, being about 75 years of age. 
He lived at Troedrhiwgarth, in the parish of 
Llangynwyd, near Bridgend. He deserves 
special notice on account of the fact that his 
fiddle was one of the chief means in popular- 
izing the Welsh ballads and songs of a 
hundred years ago. At the dawn of last 
century, the man who could sing baledu and 
caneuen was a power for good or for evil in 
Wales, according to the character of the 
songs he sang. Ianto could both sing and 
play. It was his custom to frequent the fairs 
of the locality and sing on the squares 
or greens, accompanying himself on the 
fiddle. He did more than anybody else, 
perhaps, in making known and fostering the 
love of the beautiful and moral cansuon of 
Vicar Pritchard. The man who did this 
deserved well of his country. Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, in a letter to the Mar- 
quis of Montrose, wrote :—‘“I know a very 
wise man that believed that if a man were 
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permitted to make all the ballads he need 
not care who should make the laws of 
the nation.”’ Books were the possession of 
the few, but the ballad Jeaflets sung and sold 
at fairs found their way into every home. 
Vicar Pritchard and Williams, of Pantycelyn, 
in the mouth of Ianto and on the strings of 
his fiddle were potent factors in the religious 
life and in the moral training of the people of 
the district. At the very period when the 
fiddle was under a cloud and associated with 
the lower forms of music, and at a time when 
the poor fiddler was the publican of society 
(when such expressions as “ Drunk as a 
fiddler,” etc., were coined), lanto’s fiddle 
kept its varnish unspotted, and lift its voice 
in solemn denunciation of the sins of the age. 

Ianto also attended all funerals to the 
ancient churchyard of Bettws. The people 
of the Welsh hills have a custom of singing 
at their funerals: they sing a dirge at the 
house of the departed, and repeat the singing 
at certain intervals on the road as they go to 
the church or cemetery. Our hero's fiddle 
always led at dirge singing. After the obse- 
quies it was customary to resort to the 
nearest public house, where the remainder of 
the day was spent in offering libations to 
Bacchus. A hundred years ago, Bettws on 
a funeral day was like old Banbury on a 
matket day. The young men wrestled and 
the old wrangled. lantos fiddle was largely 
the means of bringing about a better state of 
things at this ancient Welsh village. He 
stood, as was his wont, on the green, and 
sang Vicar Pritchard’s song on death, em- 
phasizing the soul-stirring words with solemn 
strains. When the lines of the following 
stanza married the wail of the fiddle, and 
honeymooned in the zephyr, all was breath- 
less silence. 

‘* Fe ordeiniodd Duw i holl blant dynion 
O ba raddau bynna y byddon’, 


Am eu pechod farw unwaith, 
A chodi o’r bedd i'r barr yr ailwaith.’’ 


Ianto made a point of attending the annual 
vanity fair held at St. Mary’s Hill. Deio, of 
Llantrisant, would be there also with his 
fiddle. He (Deio) was the central figure of 
a group of rustic dancers, who enthusiastic- 
ally “jigged”’ to the gallop of his bow. A 
contest inevitably ensued. It was not acase 
of another Paganini with the rush, but one 
of deadly combat between virtue and vanity. 
Thanks to the electricity of lanto’s bow, 
virtus vincit. Deio's group thawed and 
vanished, Ianto’s hearers became more 
numerous and more attentive. 


Tradition relates that Ianto’s fiddle was 
the consoler of Will Hopkin, the bard, the 
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unfortunate lover of the Maid of Cefn Ydfa‘* 
When the beautiful maid had passed away’ 
the bard of Llangynwyd was left alone 
as a pelican in the wilderness to mourn 
his beloved. He wended his way to the 
secluded, Walden: Pond-like hut of the fiddler, 
and sang the doleful words of the “ Ripe 
Wheat” (Y gwenith gwyn) to the accompani- 
ment of the fiddle. Thus was the seal of his 
fate softened, and the burden of his bitter- 
ness lightened. 

lanto lived a hermit life. His hut was a 
mud one, straw-thatched, and moss-clad. 
Here it was that he spent the whole of 
his time, except when out on fiddling excur- 
sions. When he was at his hut the chance 
passer-by would never fail to hear the breath- 
ings of his bow, or the flow of his voice. 
The surroundings of the hut were pic- 
turesque and sympathetic. Even the birds 
on the trees near by were silent, and they in- 
clined their heads to listen. A wondering 
thrush would now and again risk a limpid 
note in response to the melody of the fiddle. 
Far into the night did he tickle the strings 
into laughter, and the echoes made the hills 
laugh in reply. 

Our humble fiddler was a man of striking 
appearance and persistent personality. He 
was a typical Welshman—a man of medium 
stature, broad and thick-set, with a fine fore- 
head and full flowing hair and beard. Like 
the rest of his race he was passionate. The 
fire of his eyes bespoke the furnace heat 
of his heart, and his individuality never 
failed to burn its way into the consciousness 
of his fellow men. 

He died as he had lived, alone and un- 
attended. One morning he was found cold 
and silent on his simple bed, with the fiddle 
grasped firmly in his left hand, and the bow 
lying near by. Thus passed lanto’r Garth 
from a sullen, sullied world to a paradise 
where all is rest and stillness, save for the 
song of the more tuneful fiddle. 





J. KUBELIK. 


Anp so Kubelik is starting on his American 
tour! Short periods bring great changes 
indeed, for it is not more than six months 
ago that I remember dining at a little res- 
taurant in the Rue Adélaide, at Nice, with 
the now famous Jan. 


He was not exactly the sort of companion 


one would choose if one happened to be at all 
‘**down in sorts." He seemed continually so 
afraid that the long arm of success would not 
stretch itself out to him. Success, of course, 
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the boy was having at the Jetée- Promenade, 
but nothing to what he dreamt of, and which 
I can affirm he little thought of reaching so 
soon. 

His mother is of the honest country type, 
who owes not a sow to any man, and has 
never done anything but good throughout 
her life. A woman living to be honourable 
and see her son succeed, and caring naught 
for the frivolities of this world. 

Her cup of happiness must indeed be full 
now, for she has joined her son in his four 
months’ tour in America—four months which 
are to bring in to the happy boy £10,000. 

Jan’s disposition is of the finest that 
one can be endowed with, for he lives for his 
work, his parents, and friends. He is of the 
most unselfish disposition, and never forgets 
a “pal.” This has lately been proved to me 
afresh, for only a few days back I received a 
little note from him telling me that he was 
quite happy and well. It was certainly but 
a short note, but doubly welcome, for rapid 
springers into fame are apt to forget old 
friends, especially boys of Kubelik’s age— 
for he is little more than a boy, as, if I am 
not mistaken, he has not yet reached his 
twenty-third birthday. 

Herr Jan Kubelik, one of the greatest 
musical lions of the day, is only twenty-one 
years of age. He is able to command extra- 
ordinary fees, for he will not play anywhere 
for less than £300, and he frequently receives 
far larger sums. Ata single bound he rose 
to the top of his profession, and is now 
simply coining money. As a player he is 
described as marvellous. He plays, too, 
with an abandon which shows the artist. 
Being a frequent attendant at parties, he 
never touches refreshments, and never allows 
anyone to carry his violin. A monarch 
could not show a higher or more royal sense 
of dignity, yet despite this he is a charming 
person, absolutely unspoilt by the homage 
that is paid him. 





Wuat ConsTITUTES A GREAT ComMPOSER.—To 
compose music does not only imply to invent 
musical ideas, but also to employ ideas which are 
already invented in such a way as to exhibit 
them in a new light. Certain modulations, pas- 
sages, and rhythmical combinations occurring in 
our musical compositions may be regarded as 
common property: but how surprisingly original 
and fresb do they often appear to us through the 
new way in which they areemployed by composers 
in connection with other ideas! Now, a composer 
who has the power to construct very beautiful 
works of art in a certain form, by inventing ideas 
aod by showing in a new light ideas not invented 
by him, deserves to be regarded as a great com- 
poser.—Engel. 
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The following Portraits and Fac-simtle Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 

PRICE 24 EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot . No. 3 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley - : 4 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - - 5 
Porirait of J. Harold Henry - - - 6 
Pe Adolphe Pollitzer - - - 7 
” Mdlle. Edith Smith - - 8 
- John Dunn - - - - 9 
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Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - - 20 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi, 1713 22 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - 23 
” F. Whiteley - > : - 24 
me H Lyell Tayler - , - 
” Stanley W. G. Barfoot : - 26 
an G. de Angelis - - . - 29 
me Marcello Rossi - - - 28 

‘i Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts - ee 
pe The Halle-Mayson Violin - - 30 
Eugene Ysaye - : - 31 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels - - 32 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- - - 33 
” Jan Van Oordt - 7 ° - 34 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels - - 34 
Do. do. do, - * - 35 
Portrait of Walter Kerr—- - 36 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers - 37 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - - 39 
* Mr. Arthur Darley ‘ - - gt 
ea Miss Marian Jay »: - 42 

Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 

Painting by Tintoretto - ’ - 42 
David Techlers Viola - - - - 47 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - : - 48 
= Miss J. Orloff - - - - 49 
Fac-simile Labels- - - - — 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - : - 51 
oe Miss L. Jackson - - ‘ 53 
eo Mr. T. G. Briggs - ° - 4 
as Mr. C. L. Walger ° - - 55 
Fac-simile Labels - - - - 58 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim : - 60 
= The Elderhorst Quartette - - 
- Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst . - 62 
” Chas. Auguste de Beriot - - 63 
a Arcangelo Corelli - e - 6 
- Ferdinand David - o - 65 
‘a Henri Vieuxtemps - . - 66 
- Giovanni Viotti - - 66 
ae Stradivarius in his Workshop - - » 
‘i Pierre Bailliot and Lous Spohr - 69 
tT) Ole Bull a : 70 

a Miss Muriel Handley - . - 71 
54 Miska Hauser - - - 92 
jo Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - - 73 
- Miss K. Lee - - . - 74 
Raimund Peckotsch - - —— 
Bust of Paganini - “ ‘ - 82 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 84 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam- nr. Senet 86 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski . ie - 87 


Hugo Kupferschmid . . - 88 








ST’. CE CILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exercises in Thirds... : Wilbelmj, 3/- nett 
Concert ») Op. 64 Mendelssohn-Wilhelmj, 4/- 
Concerto, Op. 61 Beethoven- Wilhelm}, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) E. Polonaski, 4/- 
Three Lyrics . Th. Polonaski, each 4/- 
Mazurka .. Th. Polonaski, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 

M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (‘cello 

M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Six Melodious Studies . Alban Henry, 1/- nett 


Six Melodious Recreations 
Victor Hollaender, 1/- nett 


Six Miniatures ... H. pany ge each 4 
Violin and Bow... .. J. B. Poznanski, 5/-n tt 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and 33 photographic 
Illustrations. Highly recommended by 


AUGUST WILHELMu. 
iolin Tutor Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett 
I'wenty Studies, 1st Position W.H.Henley,4/- 
“ » 20dand 3rd ,, , ” 4/- 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 


OF 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO, Net 
Voi. 8s. ad 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces) ... co ror I 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes ove coe eee I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .,., tee I o 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book |. (7 pieces) ... oe eee 20 
5. Heller and Ernst, Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... vee 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de ihe — 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 oat 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces oni — pes 1 6 
9 Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 40 


10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 .,., 1 é 
12. Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 


Op. 42... oe tee oe tee Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 ro 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... eee Io 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 ai 1 6 
16. Papiai, Six characteristic pieces iid 20 
(To be continued. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK ( Limited) TORONTO, 
LONDON, 
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VALUABLE VIOLINS. 








Messrs PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S 


NEXT SALE 


VALUABLE VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND VIOLONCELLOS, 


all of which are guaranteed genuine as described in the catalogue 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1901, 


Amateurs and others having Instruments they wish to dispose of are 


requested to communicate with the Auctioneers. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


REYNOLDS HOUSE, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 








The Balfour Strad 


MADE BY 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 


CREMONA, 1692. 


Price £2000. 


Guaranteed by all the leading Parisian violin 
experts and many others and is the finest and 
most guaranteed Strad in the world, A 
pamphlet entitled “ What are the broad and 
distinguishing marks of a Stradivari Violin,” 
illustrated with a reproduction of above 
fiddle may be had from the Authors, price 1/- 


BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 


{1, Rood Lane, London, E.¢. 


TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS tor Violins, Violas and 'Ceilos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHOULDER REST COM- 
BINED, may be had from-all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, etc , or full catalogues, particulars and testi- 
monials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F. N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Wholesaie and 
Retail. 
se OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
AMATEURS ON: Y. Send addressed and stamped enve- 


lope for free sample rough Russian Violin String and particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREE. 


Please mention this paper. 








Just Published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFORMATION 
FOR 
PLAYERS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
Aso For STRING MANUFACTURERS. 
Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observations. 
With Hlustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 


LONDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “TI find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
_ Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


VIOLIN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, —_ are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 

ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
¢ 23% — in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 





Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


SoLE AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. : 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the zoth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


Examinations.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re. 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - : - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C. 


West End Agents: St. Cecit1a Music PusBLisHinG 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 





The Index to Vol. VII, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London, W C. 


The Violin Times. 


NOvEMBER I5TH, Igol. 














MR. CLAUDE M. HAWCROFT, A.R.C.M. 


Tue object of our admiration this month is 
Mr. Claude M. Hawcroft, A.R.C.M. of 
Sheffield. He was born in 1878 on July 2oth, 
and commenced his studies on the violin 
at the age of nine: he was a student at 
the Sheffield School of music for over two 
years and made his first public appearance 
at the Firth College, playing Handel’s well- 
known Sonata in A. In 18g0, July 12th, he 
passed the intermediate grade of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians with rst 
class honours, 93 marks out of roo. Henext 
played at the Sheffield Press Club Concert, 
and took in 1892 the degree of A.C.V., sub- 
sequently in 1893 the diploma of L.C.V. In 
1894 he won the Sunderland Prize at Hud- 
dersfield for playing the violin, out of 19 com- 
petitors and in 1895 he became a student of 
of the Royal College of Music, under the care 
of Senor Arbos. On account of illness, he 
left the college in 1896, but re-entered in 
1897 and studied harmony and composition, 
and in 1900 heattained the A.R.C.M. degree 
for violin playing. He has written many 
pieces for the violin, amongst them : 

For violin and piano.—* Evening,” “ Ade- 
line” Gavotte, Concerto, Two Romances, 
Poionaise de Concert, Mazurka de Concert, 
Song without Words, Four Dances, and 
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“« Reverie.” Three Duets for two violins 
a Suite of Waltzes and several songs. 

Mr. Claude M. Hawcroft, »A.R.C.M. has 
been a pupil for four years of the following 
well-known professors : 

Senor E. Fernandez Arbos, Sir Walter 
Parratt, Mus. Doc., Oxon., Dr. H. Walford 
Davies, Mus.Doc., Cantab., A.R.C.M., Mr. 
James Higgs, Mus,Bac., Oxon,, Dr. Charles 
Wood, M.A., Mus.Doc., Cantab., A.R.C.M., 
and he gives lessons on the violin, pianoforte, 
harmony, counterpoint and composition, and 
his terms are :— 

Violin, £2 2s. for 12 lessons of one hour per 
week. 

Piano, £1 1s. for 12 lessons of one hour 
per week. 

Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., £1 1s. for 12 
lessons of 30 minutes per week. 

The following are a few of his press criti- 
cisms which he has received during his pro- 
fessional career, which we trust may be an 
extended one in the future : 


“SHEFFIELD Daity TELEGRAPH.” 
November 1oth, 1890. 
Press Club Concert. 

Astonishment was created by Claude M. 
Hawcroft, a juvenile violinist. The young- 
ster played a fantasia on “Il Trovatore,” 
and Handel's Sonata in A with a quality of 
execution, technical skill, and musical expres- 
sion, which old and experienced executants 

might have been proud to have achieved. 
It required an effort of will for complete 


_assurance that the violinist was a mere 


child. 





‘¢ MEXBRO’ AND SWINTON TIMEs.” 
December gth, 1892. 
The other instrumentalist was Master 
Claude M. Hawcroft, who, for one so young, 
displayed great command over that most 
difficult instrument, played two pieces. The 


‘first was a fantasia from ‘“‘ Faust,” and the 
other a fantasia from Scéne de Ballet (De~ 


Bériot). The boy’s work was almost beyond 
criticism. His bowing and fingering were 
alike faultless. The heavy applause which 
greeted both his efforts fully showed that he 
won the sympathies of the audience. 

‘““ HUDDERSFIELD EXAMINER.” 

October 2nd, 1893. 
Town Hall Concert. 

Master Claude M. Hawcrott, a boy violinist, 
of considerable native genius, gave a clever 
performance of De Bériot’s Concerto in D. 
Master Hawcroft bowed with firmness, free- 
dom and grace, he produced an excellent 
tone, his execution was skilful, clear and neat, 








and his phrasing broad and expressive. He 
was encored for both solos, and responded to 
the second by giving a very nicely finished and 
expressive rendering of Raff's Cavatina in D. 
“* SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM INDEPENDENT.” 
October 31st, 1893. 
Montgomery Hall Concert. 

As Master Hawcroft was the leading 
feature, he has been left till the last. His 
solos were De Beriot’s Concerto in D and 
Kaltiwoda’s Four Waltzes. Master Hawcrott 
is to be complimented on his success, and 
the unstinted applause which followed his 
eftorts was fully deserved. He showed him- 
self possessed of cool nerve, good memory, 
a delicate ear, good full tone, capital expres- _ 
sion, great control of his bowing, and capital 
tune, his double stopping being wonderfully 
pure in intonation. For both pieces he was 
encored. Altogether, Master Hawcroft gives 
uncommon promise. 





“SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM INDEPENDENT.” 
March 19th, 1896. 

Master Claude Hawcroft, a Sheffield lad, 
who has shown great musical promise, has 
recently composed a hymn tune which is dis- 
tinctly creditable. He is already well known 
in Sheffield musical circles, and has a promis- 
ing future, if he will only avoid over study. 
The tune “ Rozame”’ is a bright specimen of 
its class. 





“SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM INDEPENDENT.” 
March 237d, 1896. 

Quite a sad disaster has befallen one of 
Sheffield’s most prominent sons in the person 
of Mr. Claude Hawcroft. Those who have 
heard.this able young violinist during the 
last two or three years, have declared him to 
possess the making of one of the most skilled 
and appreciated violinists of the 2oth century. 
Certainly he has not failed to establish him- 
self as one of the foremost of Hallamshire 
violinists. Just on the eve of an examination, 
which it was felt by master minds in music, 
would have placed him on the highway to 
national fame, Master Hawcroft was the 
victim of a sudden seizure, which necessitated 
his removal to the Hospital for treatment by 
specialists. 





‘‘ SHEFFIELD DalLy TELEGRAPH.” 
Dec. 15th, 1899. 
Mr. Claude M. Hawcroft is to be heartily 
congratulated on the musical excellence of a 
new violin and piano composition, entitled 
“ Evening.” The piece can be cordially and 
conscientiously recommended to the notice of 
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earnest young students of the violin, both on 
account of the charm of its subdued reverie- 
like melody, and also because of its value 
from a technical point of view, not the least 
of its advantages being that it is fingered 
with extreme care. Mr. Hawcroft is now at 
the Royal College of Music, at which institu- 
tion, he has already won distinction. 





‘* SHEFFIELD Daity TELEGRAPH.” 
May 1st, 1g00. 

Mr. Claude M. Hawcroft, of Sheffield, has 
been successful in obtaining the degree of 
A.R.C.M. from the Royal College of Music, 
for violin playing. Mr. Hawcroft’s success, 
at the age of 21, is very creditable to himself 
and gratifying to his friends. 





“SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM INDEPENDENT.” 
May ist, 1goo. 
Mr. Claude M. Hawcroft, a young violinist, 
who is promising to take rank that will reflect 
credit upon the city of his birth, has just won 
the coveted distinction, held by only 25 
violinists in the United Kingdom—that of 
Associate of the Royal College of Music. 
Mr. C. M. Hawcroft is, of course, greatly 
dependent on his local reputation, but if 
there were many about like him, this country 
would have every reason to be proud and we 
shall always be pleased to watch his further 
progress and sincerely trust he may one day 
attain the ‘“‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’’—say, 
till he becomes another Joachim, Sarasate or 
Kubelik. E, Potonaskl, 
Ep. V. T. 


THE KING’S BAND. 

Tue re-appointment of Sir Walter Parratt to 
be conductor of the King’s Band (Master of 
the Musick is his real title) reminds one that 
this band has not played for a year and more 
and has consequently not performed at all 
during the present reign. The late Queen 
took a very keen interest init. Once she had 
herself wheeled into the room in Windsor 
Castle where it was rehearsing. 

Mr. Mapleson, the secretary, is full of 
anecdotes concerning this remarkable orches- 
tra. “Once,” he said, ‘‘ they were playing a 
piece of three numbers before Queen Victoria, 
but somehow omitted the third. Although 
she had not heard it for some thirty years, 
the wonderful musical memory of Her Majesty 
at once detected the omission. ‘Sir Walter,’ 
she said, ‘I recollect there used to be three 
numbers to the piece.’ ” 

The band not only plays before the Royal 
Family—Princess Beatrice used often to ac- 
company it on the pianoforte—but also at 











State concerts. It consists of thirty-four 
musicians—many of them leading members 
of the Richter and Philharmonic Bands, some 
musical professors, and all of them experts. 
All are Englishmen except four, and the only 
lady it contains is the harpist. 

The conductor gets £300 a year, the bands. 
men’s salary ranging between £50 and £100. 
Hitherto the bandsmen have also been en- 
titled to a pension, but it is doubtful whether 
this will be continued under the new reign. 
These terms, even when the guinea a day 
expenses is included, do not appear to be too 
munificent, especially when one considers 
that the musicians may be summoned to 
Windsor perhaps thirty timesa year. Indeed, 
the bandsmen can never be sure of their term, 
and often, not many hours before nightfall, 
there used to come the laconic wire, “‘ Band 
wanted to-night.” 

This meant thirty-four telegrams to the 
thirty-four members of the band, a cancelling 
of all other engagements, however important 
—substitutes were not allowed—and a hur- 
ried rush into the Royal presence. The 
consequence is that the bandsmen as a rule 
make it a point to leave word where they are 
going before leaving home in the morning. 

When playing at Court the dress of the 
musicians is very much like that of the 
Windsor knights, except that their collar is 
blue colour and not red. The conductor is 
distinguished from the rest of the band by 
his black velvet coat collar.—Morning Leader. 





THE ORGANISATION AND CONDUCT- 
ING OF AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS. 


Tue address under the above heading re- 
cently given by T. R. Croger, at the Mid- 
land Convention of Choirmasters and Music 
Teachers, Birmingham, reminded us _ very 
forcibly of the late ‘* Artemus Ward.” Each 
pithy sentence was delivered by the lecturer 
as if it was something that had just occurred 
to him, but it went home and was frequently 
followed by a roar of laughter or round of 
applause. Mr. Croger began by saying :— 

‘“¢ In my remarks it will be evident the diffi- 
culty will not be how to form an orchestra 
but how to keep one when you have got it.”’ 
After a few jocular remarks on the immense 
cost of a professional orchestra, he went on, 
‘But in forming an amateur orchestra you 
do not begin with a large bag of money! 
You will rather make personal application to 
the instrumentalists of your acquaintance, 
advertise in the newspapers, and issue cir- 
culars; but there is nothing like the human 
presence to bring about you the best available 
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players. You want a certain number of first 
violins to sit on your left, seconds on your 
right, ‘cellos, double basses and wind instru- 
ments of all sorts. An instrumentalist is 
always an enthusiast. He spends pounds 
upon his instrument, say, a flute costing per- 
haps £30. Violins can be bought from two- 
and-sixpence to two thousand guineas. 
Think of the value of the instruments alone 
which are before you in an orchestra at a 
concert. The instruments of a first-class 
professional orchestra cost from £1,500 to 
£2,000; the players have paid a great deal 
for their tuition, and have put in an enormous 
amount of practice to qualify for membership, 
therefore I have a great amount of respect 
for the personality of the orchestra, In 
forming your orchestra you must cut your 
coat according to yourcloth. Inmyorchestra 
I do not ask the players for subscriptions. 
You may have governors, ministers, or dea- 
cons ready to pay all expenses you will 
incur.” At this there was loud laughter, 
when Mr. Croger added, “I said you may 
have; I do not assert it.” Then he pro- 
ceeded, “It is a fatal mistake to exclude 
ladies from our orchestra, they are most 
useful instrumentalists. I woulu’recommend 
male violinists to take to the double bass 
if they feel they are being cut out. You may 
say you get more masculine vigour from the 
man. I do not always want that; I want 
chaste, refined playing. I always say to the 
second violins ‘It takes a better musician to 
play an inner part than to play the melody.’ 
Keep some of your best fiddlers on your 
second side. There is a great difficulty in 
getting viola players. Being a little larger, 
the violinist objects to stretch so much. 
That is idleness. He also says,‘ But it does 
not play the tune.’ But probably the chief 
drawback is the alto clef. There are nearly 
five hundred violin students at the Guildhall 
School of Music and only ten violas. Atthe 
Royal Academy free tuition was offered to a 
viola player, but there was not a single ap- 
plicant. The same at the Royal College 
of Music. See to it these scholarships 
do not go begging. There. are solos for 
the instrument, and it is indispensable in 
the quartet and in the orchestra. There 
are numbers of men willing to take up the 
double bass, but they object to provide the 
instrument. If you are forming an orchestra 
purchase the instrument: two would be 
better. Buy four-stringed basses, they are the 
most useful. If you have a man that cannot 


play the four-stringed instrument, let a string 
down off the bridge, and he has got three. 
Now as to the wind. One piccolo goes a 








long way; keep it down. A second flute 
player may invert his part on the piccolo; 
you must restrain that. An amateur oboe 
may be quacky: it is an extremely delicate 
instrument, and must be of good quality. 
Hold your instrument to the light; it should 
be as bright inside as a looking-glass. Ifnot 
you will not havea good tone. Twoclarinets 
and two bassoons are wanted: they are rare, 
especially the bassoons. In the old days 
everybody played the bassoon, if they did 
not play the ‘cello. If you have not a bas- 
soon, don’t let the part be omitted. You 
must put a ‘cello to it, or a weak-toned 
euphonium may play it. 

Then you come to the brass. French 
horns are nearly impracticable for amateur 
orchestras: they are so extremely difficult. 
The horn part is transposed on paper, and 
then the player transposes on his instrument, 
so that invariably you must have professional 
horns. Trumpet parts are commonly played 
on the cornet. I do not like the cornet for 
orchestral work, though it is a very beautiful 
instrument in a military band. Persuade a 
young fellow to get a modern valve trumpet. 
Trombone players may be found—alto, tenor, 
and bass—but the alto trombone will be rare. 
A euphonium will be useful. 

In conducting, wait for your timpani- 
player. He has to tune every time, and 
often. You must not start before your 
drummer is in tune, or you may not have his 
services. As to cymbals, the less said the 
better. I know many a hall in which the 
orchestra is ruined by the cymbals and bass 
drum. The cymbals are very good instru- 
ments for discovering an echo. I generally 
leave them out. 

We will now suppose you have all your in 
struments. A most vital matter is attention 
to the desks. An inadequate arrangement 
of the desks is a means Of destroying an 
orchestra. Any porter can plant them out, 
but he will probably put them all ina straight 
row. The conductor should be in the centre 
of a semi-circle, all the players radiating 
from him, so that he and they should see eye 
to eye. When I go to my desk I look for 
eyes. If anybody cannot see me I have the 
desks shifted. A gentleman wrote to the 
Times recently, saying that the Philharmonic 
orchestra never looked up from their desks. 
They do not need to doso. An experienced 
orchestral player can see instinctively the 
gestures, as well as the beat of the conductor. 
All eyes are fixed on the conductor over the 
music. Having arranged your desks you 
come to the choice of music. There is a lot 
of vile rubbish on the market, but you can 
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get the best music in the land at a reasonable 
price. The best is not of necessity the most 
difficult any more than the best songs are the 
most florid. 

Take care to provide only that which is 
good, and give your leading men solos. 
Some people say you should not have a 
piano in an orchestra, but when you have 
only part of an orchestra you must have 
a piano to fill in the missing parts. It is also 
useful to play the harp part when there 
is one and you have no harpist. 

You want a secretary—he gets the kicks. 
A treasurer has very often to make bricks 
without straw. A librarian is an important 
officer. Where none is appointed half the 
time is wasted in settling the parts. If you 
cannot afford elaborate wrappers, with the 
names of the instruments in gold type, have 
brown paper ones, and put all you are going 
to play into them before the hour of practice 
arrives. 

Tuning is important. It is the life-blood 
of the institution. Grattan Cooke, a famous 
oboe player about sixty years ago, being 
a man of eminence, was always asked to give 
the A. The oboe does so to this day, but it 
is frequently horribly sharp. It depends 
upon its reed, and most players make their 
own reeds. Many violinists have to stretch 
their strings to breaking point to reach the 
pitch. Itis better to tune to a fork of stan- 
dard pitch, or to a pianoforte. Wath regard 
to tuning to an organ, that is serious. Many 
organists play in A major, but D minor 
is the proper key to play in for tuning. An 
organist who is up to the mark quietly holds 
the note A. I remember an organist putting 
on all the organ he could. Our tuning was 
impossible till he was stopped. Organists 
should not use reeds or mixtures when play- 
ing with a band. 

The timpani should be tuned—and played 
—by striking the head about a hand’s length, 
more or less, from the rim. It is here that a 
definite note is discovered which near the 
middle is “ fluffy.” 

A very important point to induce good 
people to come to you is to print their names 
on the programme. 

Punctuality I need hardly talk about, be- 
cause we know that always refers to the 
man outside. The conductor who comes 
late may be certain his example will be 
followed. It is best to go to the desk and be- 
gin, however few are present. A serious 
aspect of unpunctuality is, that people who 
come in late have no time to tune. 

As to tuning the double bass, men often 
scrape away on the lower strings, and cannot 





hear the sound; they saw the bow up and 
down, as well as across. The bow must go 
as straight as possible, otherwise, it ckecks 
the vibration and gives a rumbiing sound. It 
is best to tune by the harmonic, or half 
length of the string, you get a clearer note. 
A story is told of an amateur bass player 
who used to play under Sir Michael Costa. 
He had been tuning away, and just as Costa 
was going to his desk a professional said ‘‘ I 
don’t think you are in tune, now. 

He pressed his fingers on the strings and 
replied, “‘I never make them any tighter 
than that.” 

Playing to instrumental or vocal solos 
teaches members of an orchestra what they 
would never learn otherwise, namely, ¢o wait. 

It is the vocalist or soloist who sets the 
time, the conductor follows, and the orches- 
tra follows the conductor. Soloists are not 
always strict as to time; they don’t hesitate 
to turn a crotchet rest into a minim rest, or 
prolong a note so as to get five beats intoa 
bar, instead of four. I do not care how they 
may hurry up a few bars and slow down 
others, so long as they keep to the rhythm 
of the piece. 

A frienc of mine, exasperated by a lady 
taking unwarrantable liberties with a song, 
determined that in her second song he would 
drag her through it by the ears. There was 
a scene afterwards ! 

Every individual must count his bars, and 
the conductor must be absolutely sure in his 
beat. You may often see conductors beating 
round and round. You should always have 
a straight down beat, and only one down 
beat in each bar. The Emperor of English 
conductors, Dr. Cowen, is the one I admire 
most. Whatever he does is right, whatever 
he omits to do, you can omit todo. How- 
ever, he beats the 5 4 time of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony with two down beats. 
That seems objectionable, but he is a greater 
man than I. As to other conductors, I could 
speak of many of their funny little tricks, 
but time forbids. In any orchestral piece 
somebody hasrests. Playinginan orchestra 
recently I came upon 227 bars’ rests. Fancy 
counting that under a circular beat, and per- 
haps a change of time in the course of the 
rest. I was once asked to play the timpani 
in an orchestra at a public performance. 
No sticks, no desk, no music ready. Ina 
hurry four sheets of MS. music were handed 
to me, one of which had no title. It isa 
little difficult to recognise a drum part with- 
out a title. The conductor beat fairly and 
squarely until he came to a rallentando, then 
he omitted the first beat after the pause, 
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came down whack! on what he considered 
the second, but which was to the players 
really his first of the bar, the result being 
that the poor drummer was made to look 
stupid in the eyes of the critics who sat in 
front, and who thought hima duffer. When- 
ever I am asked to play in that band I 
remember a prior engagement. 

Now to recapitulate. First catch your 
players, treat them with generosity, always 
have a vocalist at your rehearsals for solos, 
or two to sing a duet—a splendid training 
for both band and soloists—have a pianoforte 
to fill in deficiencies, put names on the pro- 
grammes, treat your people with great 
respect because they deserve it, and you 
may not easily replace them. Playing with 
an incomplete orchestra is unsatisfactory 
work, it is better to complete it by giving 
engagements to professionals, and a small fee 
for attending rehearsals. The great requisite 
is summarised in the brief phrase ‘ the 
divine gift of tact.” That is what the or- 
ganiser of an orchestra wants. Michael 
Angelo spent a lot of time in finishing the 
fine details of a great work of art, and people 
said, ‘‘ These things are trifles.” He replied, 
‘Trifles make perfection, but perfection is 
no trifle.’ Lastly, the definition of genius 
attributed to Dr. Johnson should be remem- 
bered. ‘Genius is the capacity for taking 
infinite pains.” 


THE VIOLIN. 
By George Lehmann in “ The Etude.”’ 
Lady Halle. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

Few violinists have had a more brilliant 
career than Lady Hallé, better known in the 
musical world as Wilhelmina Normann- 
Neruda. Few have better merited success 
than this distinguished artist; few have 
retained their powers as _ concert-players 
throughout so great a number of years. Born 
at Brinn, March 21, 1839, Lady Hallé must 
look backward fully halt a century to recall 
her earliest triumphs. Hardly more than 
two years have elapsed, however, since she 
visited the United States and demonstrated 
to thousands of intelligent admirers how well 
deserved was her European reputation. The 
freshness and purity of her style were as de- 
lightful as of yore, her technical equipment 
was most admirable and never betrayed her 
years. Indeed, her listeners found it no 





easy matter to believe that she was not in the 
first flush of womanhood and artistic strength. 

It is more than twenty years ago since I 
first had the pleasure of hearing Lady Hallé 
play. Though possessed of only a boy’s im- 











perfect musical judgment, I remember well 
how deeply her beautiful qualities impressed 
me. More especially do I remember her 
staccato work in the last movement of Vieux- 
temps’s E majorconcerto. Its wonderful crisp- 
ness and rapidity were a revelation to me. 

Lady Hallé is a highly polished, exceed- 
ingly brilliant player, thoroughly at ease 
in all compositions of the virtuoso school ; 
but to designate her as a virtuoso, implying 
thereby that her gifts and attainments are of 
an instrumental rather than musical order, 
would be a serious belittlement of her know- 
ledge and her art. She has always been an 
earnest player, fortunate in her ability to 
play bravura pieces and compositions which 
demand intellectuality equally well. Her 
teacher, Leopold Jansa, who was far greater 
skilled as a quartet player than a soloist, 
early inspired in her a love for chamber- 
music, with the result that Lady Halié’s 
musical development kept pace with her 
budding virtuosity. Though the reputation 
she has earned is that of soloist, she has fre- 
quently appeared in public in London in 
conjunction with the quartet concerts given 
in that city for many years by Joachim. 

Lady Hallé’s career as a soloist is neces- 
sarily approaching its termination; but that 
her musical and instrumental vitaiity have 
not yet departed, and that her abilities justify 
a continuance of her public work, her com- 
paratively recent visit to the United States 
proved beyond a doubt. When Lady Hallé 
returned to Europe from this trip, she took 
up her residence in Berlin, where she has 
since been engaged in teaching the art 
she so nobly represents. 


Camilla Urso. 

In what may be termed New York’s pre- 
musical days, when Alboni and Sontag 
thrilled American audiences with their vocal 
art, there appeared in New York a young 
girl, a mere child of ten, who astounded 
musicians and music-lovers with her re- 
markable violin playing. That Camilla Urso, 
the prodigy, gradually developed into the 
serious minded and highly accomplished 
artist in a fact of which noone familiar with 
our musical history of the past forty years 
requires reminder, for since those early days, 
when the little wonder-girl achieved her first 
American triumphs at the concerts of Alboni 
and Sontag, her name has been closely asso- 
ciated with many of our most noteworthy 
musical ventures. 

Camilla Urso was born at Nantes, France, 
in 1842. She had the good fortune to receive 
her instrumental training under Massart, 
that wonderful pedagogue to whom so many 
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brilliant violinists are indebted for their 
artistry. As early as 1852 she came‘to the 
Uaited States, accompanied by her father, 
practically making in this country the be- 
ginn ng of her artistic career. Shortly after 
this first successful trip she returned with 
her father to Europe, and devoted the next 
ten years or more to conscientious study and 
the achievement of a European reputation. 
Then she revisited the United States, and 
finally concluded to make this country her 
future home. 

It is a much-to-be-regretted fact that the 
work of so accomplished an artist as Camilla 
Urso has not had commensurate material 
reward. In this respect, at least, the gods 
have certainly been less kind to her than she 
deserved, and when, but a few years since, 
an enterprizing proprietor of vaudeville 
theatres made to her what seemed a brilliant 
offer, she was severely criticised in many 
quarters for accepting this opportunity of 
redeeming her broken fortunes. Without 
attempting to set up a logical defence of the 
position which she took in this unfortunate 
affair, it should be said, in all fairness, that 
she deserved the widest sympathy rather 
than the condemnation of her thoughtless 
critics. 








TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s, 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”; etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert." 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘“‘ Highland."’ 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cari VoLrTI. 
To Soloists—send for lists of CakL VoLT1I & ANDRE 

La Tarcue's works, 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit: & 
Anpre La TarcHe's theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCKLEY 

3, ARGYLL ST., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 





Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 


anD 


RESIN OIL. 


Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly 


LUDWIG STRAUS. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


R. R. SHIELDS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
, December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by farthe best Lever tried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
: March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


R. R. SHIELDS. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
PALLIBLE "’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, apd is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN,. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir, -I beg to thank you for the Oil just receivedgand I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I fifi that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before.including Ragoon, Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 
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“GOMPO” 
= sa 
bed - 
“ REGISTERED ral 
ss TO PREVENT ” 
PEGS SLIPPING 
Sold hy all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 


CLARENCE House, HARROGATE. 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dean Str,—l have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PRG ( ‘OMPOSI" ‘ION and found beth excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. Suienps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


1onour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY anddistrict Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate. 





Has the 


NOTICE. Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
Broap.Ley receives for lessons from Students re siding at adistance, 
he has, after cons ide rable trouble, pre pared a Special Course of 


Correspondence Lessons. The ¢ ‘omple te Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
“0 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
mstruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 


ADDITIONAL PUPILS desired 


by experienced German lady. Good 
thorough French (acquired in 





German, 
France), superior Drawing, Painting, good 
Pastelist. Long references in Town. 
ADDRESS: 


FRAULEIN, 56, Lillie Road, West 
Brompton. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
Kirst Series, Fourth Edition, &s. 6d, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 








VIOLIN TIMES 


By SpeciAL APPOINTMENT H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
SPECIAL AWARD. 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS 


CS. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND’ RESTORER. 


Manufacturer and Importer of the finest French and Italian 
Strings. 


54, FRITH ST.. SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS. 





GREAT VIOLINISTS 
PIANISTS. 


SKETCHES OF 
AND GREAT 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 
With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists. 
(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 


Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 
By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 





BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 


Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paurr. 
Translated from he German by Emity HILt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. KEEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





August Gemunder & Sons. 





MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ..... . 


VIOLINISTS peg: 
TAKE 


AT 42, EAST 23rd STREET, 


‘‘GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS, 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


im§- Desire the Address of every Violinist #3 





NOTICE. 


_in- London at once. 





7 . 
GRITTR LN 


|; Information of bapsesto Hh: Violinists sent at once upon receipt of the same. 
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MUSICAL. WORKS : 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. | 
N SALE BY | % 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. “3 


Nov., 1901. THE VIOLIN TIMES. ADVERTISEMENTS, i 


Preludes and Studies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. HeNorrson, cr. Svo, cloth, 


es BRB eS rede 


as. 6d. (pub, 6s.) 
—s Century of Music in Engiand, by Dr. F. Huerrer, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
pub. 8s. 6d.) 1 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Georcg E Tuorp, cr. Svo, lump cloth, rs. 
These LeSsons are so wriiten that you can, by st: ing them, master the fundamental principles employed in | 


the use of the Voice Without a Master. 

Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for ‘Singers, Speakers. and 
} eachers, by Grorce E. T HORP} Cr. Svo, limp cloth, is 

This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teache -rs, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, Is. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow- Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by ]. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and lLilustrations, by Joun Bisuop, 4th dition post &vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cartes Gounop, translated by Winvever 
Crark and J. T. Hutcninson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

he Art of Modulating, Reing a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianotorte, with 


Se ne ek) oe ae ee 


= ee z 


Sixty-two Musical Examp! les, by Henry C. Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. at 
Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with Se 
Account of the Violin and | rly Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 4 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- gs, 


schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, has elled cloth, gilt edges, znd edition, 4s. 6d. 
Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxrczynsk!, translated by Miss N. Janor: 14, and edited by SuTHER- 


LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Ros sERT Se HUMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schamann, photographed from a 2 
Crayon | Gendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. ; 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cioth, ios. 6d. Second Edition, " 


Wagner—Beethoven, by RickarD  Wacner, with a S$ upplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DannREuTHER, second edition, cr. gan 
8vo, cloth, 6s. * 
Wagner as I Knew Him, by Fervinanp Prancer, 3s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) ; 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT! AGENCY. : 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingharn, 


CONCERTS AND ENTEN TAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCR! PTIGN PROVIDED. , 


SEND Post ‘CARD FORK SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


Published “ENTERTAINER ” Monthly. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 

















ADVERTISEMENTS, THE VIOLIN TIMES. Nov., rgor. 
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THE 


1 epee | a : 

London Institute of Music 

For the further Development and paroutagemont of 
Yocalists, Vielinists and Pianists only. 


—_— OOPS Oe - 


L.xaminations held by responsible Examiners twice a year. 
Dates proposed for the next Examinations: 


Derby “Edinburgh } 
Leicester | Falkirk | Tuesday, Dec. roth. 
Sheffield Monday, Dec. 2nd. , Ormskirk ) 
Luton ) i Glasgow’ ; A 
Kettering Aberdeen f Wednesday, Dec. trth. 
West Bromwich } | Gloucester 
Beccles > Tuesday, Dec. 3rd. | Bristol Thursday, Dec. r2th. 
Bletchley ) | Cardiff , 
Hull | Swansee : 
Great Yarmouth Wednesday, Dec. 4th. | Aberavon | 
Grimsby | Port Taibot Friday, Dec, 13th. 
Manchester | Tenby | 
Eccles Thursday, Dec. 5th. | Bridgend 
Leeds ) | Lenudon Monday, Dec. 16th. 
Preston } Bletchley Tuesday, Dec, 17th. 
Liverpool ) Friday, Dec. 6th. Streatham Wednesday, Dec. 18th, 

ublin ) and Saturday, Dec. 7th. Manor Park Thursday, Dec. 19th. 
Consett ) Chesterfield Friday, Dec. 2oth. 
Newcastle » Monday, Dec. gth. | Middlesborough Saturday, Dec, 21st. 
Durham ) ; Birmingham ,Monday, Dec. 23rd. 

he Reading Tuesday, Dec. 24th. 


Other fixtures still pending. 
Representatives wanted all over the provinces. 
Full information can be had by addressing: 


The Hon. pat sk 
London Institute of Music, 
G6. Sussex -Place, 
South Kensington Station, 
SYLLABUS NOW: READY. London, S. Ww. 


Friated for the Proprietor by Tak Naw Tamers Press, t7, Grant Road, Addiscombe, ‘Genta. 
Published by Wm. Reeyes;, ars ativg Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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